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this gesture of breaking off these Prussian celebrations
and hurrying to England would appeal to his imagination.
Eckardstein had lately held conversations with the Duke
of Devonshire and Chamberlain which in his view
promised well for an Anglo-German alliance, and the
moment was propitious, for the Queen could certainly
not live long, and the Prince of Wales was bitterly
offended at the vituperative campaign against England in
the French Press. It was an opportunity, and the
Emperor on the receipt of this telegram quite grasped the
possibilities. He made all travelling arrangements for
himself and his uncle to start at once, and punctuated his
journey with volleys of excited telegrams to Billow.

Eckardstein met him on landing with the gratifying
news that when it became known in London that he was
on his way * people wept for joy/ and the Emperor
recorded how, when he drove with the Prince of Wales
from Victoria to Buckingham Palace, where he stayed
the night, a man stepped out of the silent crowd that
lined die streets and, advancing to the side of the carriage,
said ' Thank you, Kaiser.' Never, even on such an
errand, could he get rid of the consciousness that all the
world was a stage and he the only player. Next day he
went down to Osborne, but it is doubtful if the Queen
ever recognised him; she seems to have mistaken him
for his father.1 She died on January 22, 1901.

1 William II, My Memoirs, p. 98; Eckardstein, p. 189.